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EDITING THE SESSION LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
By Joun T. Fitzpatrick, 
Law Librarian, New York State Library. 


By chapter 216 of the Laws of 1908 the editing of the session laws of 
New York State was given over to the New York State Library. By the 
terms of this act the work was to begin with the laws of 1909. The pro- 
visions of the act were substantially incorporated in the Consolidated Legis- 
lative Law of 1909 as § 45 thereof. This section, as amended by L. 1911, ch. 
272, reads as follows: 

“$ 45. Publication of session laws; contents of published volumes of 
session laws. The secretary of state shall annually cause the session laws 
to be published as soon as possible after the adjournment of the legislature. 
Such volumes shall contain: 

1. A statement of the names and residences of the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, senators and members of assembly, the presiding officers and clerks 
of both houses in office during each session. 

2. The laws and concurrent resolutions passed at each session. 

3. Amendments to the state constitution approved and ratified by the 
people at the last preceding general election. 

4. Tables showing the laws and parts thereof amended or repealed by 
such laws. 

5. Indexes of the laws and concurrent resolutions contained in such 
volumes. 

6. Such other matters as are required by law to be published in such 
volumes. 

Such laws, concurrent resolutions, tables, indexes and other matters so 
required to be published shall be prepared for publication in the state library 
under the supervision of the director thereof. Side notes or section headings 
shall be inserted indicating the subject-matter of the several sections of the 
laws and concurrent resolutions. Suitable references to existing general or con- 
solidated laws, codes, or special or local laws may be made in foot notes or 
otherwise. The said director may submit to the state printing board changes 
in the style of execution as to type and paper, which, when approved by such 
board, shall be the style of execution to be thereafter followed in the publica- 
tion of session laws. All contracts hereafter entered into for the printing of 
session laws shall be for terms of two years, and shall provide for the print- 
ing thereof in the style as so approved, and with the notes and references and in 
the form, and containing the matter, herein authorized or required. Each 
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volume printed for the state shall contain the certificate of the secretary of 
state that it was printed under his direction. (Legislative law, L. 1909, ch. 
37, §45, as amended by L. 1911, ch. 272.)” 

The basis of the statements made in this paper is the experience of ten 
years during which the writer has been engaged in this work, the ten years of 
the greatest volume and most important legislation in the history of the State. 
During this period were enacted 6983 chapters of laws covering 23,187 pages, 
requiring the preparation of 126 pages of prefatory matter, 1182 pages of tables 
showing changes in the laws and 2417 pages of index. 

Prior to 1909 the preparation of the session laws for publication was, as in 
most jurisdictions, a function of the Secretary of State. The law required him 
to cause an index to be made, and to include besides the laws and concur- 
rent resolutions a statement of the names and residences of the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor and the officers and members of the Legislature, and 
other matters specifically elsewhere required to be published with the session 
laws. From the beginning side notes showing the subject matter of the 
text were inserted and beginning with 1895 tables showing the changes in 
the laws were included. An examination of the indexes and side notes of the 
different years shows that the quality of the work varies almost as the years. 
Now and then some person of capability and application seems to have been 
assigned to the task, but on the whole the indexes, as is the case of the indexes 
published with most session laws, are at best but elaborate tables of contents. 
Those of you who are familiar with the so-called Baxter Index of the New York 
laws, which is made by cutting and pasting and putting together the separate 
yearly indexes of the session laws have an idea of the work that was done. 
The side notes were regularly inserted, except in the years 1906, 1907 and 
1908, the years immediately prior to the taking over of the work by the State 
Library, the discontinuance being caused by the lack of a person on the staff 
of the Secretary of State who had the time or experience to do the work. The 
side notes, like the indexes, differ in quality from year to year. The tables 
showing changes in the laws were prepared by the Board of Statutory Re- 
vision, a special board appointed to prepare a revision of the statutes, from 
1895 to 1900, inclusive, and from the latter year to 1908 were farmed out to 
persons outside of the Secretary of State’s Office. Fortunately those who 
prepared these tables were persons experienced in such work and the results 
were uniformly good. 

The act of 1908 required that, in addition to the matter and annotations 
theretofore inserted by the Secretary of State “suitable references to existing 
general or consolidated laws, codes, or special or local laws may be made in 
foot notes or otherwise.” This had the effect of requiring the insertion of 
the side notes, section headings and tables, which had been before voluntarily 
included, and of authorizing the addition of foot note annotations. The pur- 
pose of the law was to place the work permanently in the hands of a less fre- 
quently changing staff, under an experienced director, to insure a scientifically 
prepared index, suitably classified by persons of experience in the use and 
making of statute indexes, and to clarify the text with accurate and useful side 
and foot note annotations and tables. 
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The law does not clearly define where the work of preparation by the 
State Library ends and the publication by the Secretary of State begins. So 
the two departments made an arbitrary division. It was decided that the proof 
reading of the text of the laws, concurrent resolutions and other matters 
whose accuracy had to be certified to by the Secretary of State should be done 
by his staff and that all other work of editing should be performed in the State 
Library. The routine is this: the notes to the laws and concurrent resolu- 
tions are written in the margins of copies of the engrossed bills by the editor 
in the State Library. The state printer, having the forms of these bills already 
made up, merely adds the side and foot notes and sends three copies of the 
proof to the State Library. There the proof of the notes only, without regard 
to the text, and of such matters as are inserted in the State Library, is read, 
the corrections made and two copies are forwarded to the Secretary of State. 
There the text only is read, and one copy of the proof with both the text and 
note corrections is returned to the printer. The copy and proof of the pref- 
atory matter, except the certificate of the Secretary of State, the table of 
changes in the laws and the indexes, and of other matters for the accuracy 
of which the Secretary of State is not charged, is handled in the State Library 
only. It had been the custom for the proof-readers in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State to call attention to certain errors in the text by means of an 
asterisk and a foot note reading: “So in original.” These errors were chiefly 
clerical, typographical, orthographical and grammatical. The purpose was to 
assure the user that the error was in the original of the law as passed, and not 
a proof-reader’s oversight. It was thought best that the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State should continue this as it related essentially to the accuracy of 
body of the text for which the State Library is not responsible. However, 
in case the error pointed out is not apparent or calls for explanation, the 
editor in the State Library is at liberty to add to the often too terse expres- 
sion “So in original.” 

The work of editing divides itself into these distinct divisions: (1) prepa- 
ration of the prefatory matter, (2) annotating of the laws, concurrent resolu- 
tions and other matters required by law to be published with the session laws, 
(3) preparation of the tables showing changes in the laws, (4) preparation of 
the index. 

The prefatory matter, or it would be better to say the matter that 
precedes the text of the laws, consists of the title page, table of contents, cer- 
tificate of the Secretary of State stating that the laws therein are printed 
under his direction, a copy of § 45 of the Legislative Law relating to the pub- 
lication of the session laws and their contents, to which I have already 
referred, and a statement of the names and residences of the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, members of the Legislature and the presiding officers and 
clerks of both houses thereof. The insertion of a table of contents was first 
made by the State Library editor. The matters required to be published with 
the session laws are set forth in different sections of several laws, so that it 
is doubtful whether anyone but the State Library editor knows just what 
should be included. The table now enables the user to know what he may 
expect to find in the volume he is using. The section of the Legislative Law 
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was first included in 1909. Foot notes indicate changes in the list of state 
officers and members of the Legislature to the time of going to press. The 
date of the vacancy and the name of the successor, if any, are given. These 
changes occur most frequently through resignation and death, though we find 
occasionally other causes such as tie votes and recounts, and there has been 
one removal by impeachment. 

The annotating of the laws, concurrent resolutions and other matters 
required by law to be included comprehends the preparation of two decidedly 
different and distinct sets of notes called in § 45 of the Legislative Law ‘side 
notes or section headings” and “foot notes.” 

The section headings and side notes in the form of black letter headings 
to the sections of the law or side notes on the page margins are designed to 
give the user an index to the text, and are time savers. There are three sorts 
of these, those that show the legislative history of an act amended, those that 
show the time of taking effect of the act, and those that show the substance 
of the text of the act proper. In New York it is customary to set forth in the 
act the legislative history of the act or part of the act that is amended. Like 
this: “Section 1. Section six of chapter twenty-two of the laws of nineteen 
hundred and nine, entitled “An act in relation to the elections, constituting 
chapter seventeen of the consolidated laws’, as amended and thus renumbered 
by chapter eight hundred and ninety-one of the laws of nineteen hundred and 
eleven and amended by chapter five hundred and thirty-seven of the laws of 
nineteen hundred and sixteen, is hereby amended to read as follows:”’ This 
formal statement by means of the substitution of numerals for words, and the 
use of section and paragraph signs and abbreviations is summed up in the 
side note thus: 


L. 1909, ch. 

22, § 6, as 
amended 

and renumbered 
by L. 1911, 

ch. 891, and 
amended by 

L. 1916, 


ch. 537, 
amended 


The statement will frequently be found to be inaccurate as given in the 
original law. In that case only so much as is true appears in the side note and 
corrections are made and omissions supplied by means of a foot note. 

With few exceptions the last section of an act prescribes the time of its 
taking effect, and in most cases this is “immediately”. In that case no side 
note is necessary, but where the taking effect is postponed to a date subse- 
quent to the approval of the act the user is warned by setting forth the time 
in a side note. Where no time of taking effect is given, by § 43 of the Legisla- 
tive Law, the act takes effect “the twentieth day after it shall have become 
a law.” As this occurs but two or three times with the acts of a session and 
but few persons are familiar with the provision, it is set forth in a foot note. 
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Chapter 428 of the laws of 1913 was made to take effect September thirty- 
first of that year. This act attempted no less than to confer upon a county 
court jurisdiction of crimes punishable with death. Needless to say no 
attempt was made to act under its provisions. The next year it was repealed 
and re-enacted to take effect immediately. Foot notes called attention to the 
original error and to the reason for the curative act. 

The side notes that summarize the subject matter of the text present the 
most difficulty. Clearness, conciseness, comprehensiveness and above all 
brevity must be attained. It must be borne in mind that they are inserted to 
save the user from having to examine the body of the act to know whether it 
is related to the subject he is investigating. And he must not be misled by 
omission nor his time wasted by verbosity. In composing these side notes the 
fine art of summarizing, natural or acquired by practice, is essential. Curiously 
enough it is the most concise and pregnant language that it is hardest to 
summarize briefly. Where comprehensive section headings are inserted we 
make no attempt to add side notes; and where a satisfactory section heading 
can be inserted it is put in, with a foot note of course stating that it is inserted 
by the editor. So in amendatory acts where the bill drafter has neglected to 
use the section heading used in the original act, the original section heading 
is inserted with a similar note. In case of amendatory acts the side notes to 
the original should be used where possible both for the purpose of uniformity 
and for saving time. In the case of acts drawn on standard models such as 
charters and legalizing acts examination of side notes of previously enacted 
similar acts is helpful. 

We make use of foot notes for two different purposes, (1) to indicate 
changes in the law made by amendatory acts, and to correct errors, and (2) to 
clear up obscurities and to give any useful information and help that can be 
given within practicable limits. 

Wherever it is practicable and useful the changes made by amendatory 
acts are indicated. Where the changes made are very many and complicated, and 
it is not only almost impossible to show them, but their indication would 
confuse rather than help the user, no attempt is made to indicate them, and 
the lack is briefly explained by some such expression as “Section materially 
amended” or “The amendments effected by this act are so numerous and ex- 
tensive that it is impracticable to indicate the changes made.” 

To indicate amendments is comparatively easy in New York because 
they are set forth in the legislative bills. In the bills new matter that is in- 
serted is printed in italics and old matter that is amended out is placed in 
brackets. In the laws we indicate the changes by foot notes consecutively 
numbered for each law referring to corresponding superior figures in the text. 
The clearest way to show amendments in the foot notes is to set forth verbatim 
the new matter inserted and the old matter amended out. And this is done 
wherever possible. In the official edition of the Consolidated Laws of 1909 
the amendments effected during the session of 1909 subsequent to the passage 
of the Consolidated Laws are indicated in that way. However in editing 
annual session laws neither time nor space is unlimited, so ways of keeping 
the notes within the smallest possible bounds must be employed, but in such 
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a way as not to confuse the user. It must be kept in mind that annotations 
are for the purpose of elucidating the text for him and to save his time. So 
he must not be confronted with a puzzle. Also that the laws must be pub- 
lished in the shortest possible time. Consequently the work of the editor and 
printer must be kept within the smallest limits consistent with clearness. 

A frequent method of amendment is the insertion in the old law of a new 
sentence or paragraph. This can be briefly indicated by the expression “Fol- 
lowing sentence (or paragraph) new.” The addition of matter at the end of 
a sentence, paragraph or section can be summed up in the expression “Re- 
mainder of sentence (or paragraph or section) new.’ Where new matter is 
added and old matter is omitted at the end of a sentence, paragraph or section, 
and the matter omitted can be indicated within the limits of a foot note it is 
set forth at length preceded by the expression “Remainder of sentence (or 
paragraph or section) formerly read.” If the matter omitted is too lengthy for 
a foot note the expression “Remainder of sentence (or paragraph or section) 
materially amended,” is used. Where the new matter is added or the old 
matter is omitted at the beginning of the sentence (or paragraph or section) 
similar expressions can be made to fit that situation thus: “Sentence to here 
new”, “Sentence to here formerly read”, “Sentence to here materially 
amended.” Where the new matter is a substitution for old matter omitted, 
the amendment is thus indicated: “Words (stating them) substituted for 
words (stating them).” Where new matter inserted is too long to be set forth 
at length in the foot note it can be indicated in skeleton form by giving the first 
few and the last few words separated by leaders. Care should be used to give 
enough of the exact wording so that the matter indicated will not be confused 
with matter in the same section similarly worded. Where matter omitted is 
short it should be given at length. The greatest difficulty in indicating amend- 
ments by foot notes occurs where matter of great length is omitted, for use of the 
skeleton form cannot be made as the text of the old matter is not before the user. 
Sometimes the matter omitted can be summarized in a few words, but most often 
the last resort expression “Materially amended” must be fallen back on. Neither is 
satisfactory, but there is no alternative. Where a paragraph or section is 
materially amended but the former text is short enough, the latter should be 
given at length in the foot note introduced by the words: “Paragraph (or sec- 
tion) formerly read.” 

The preparation of the foot notes to correct errors, to clear up obscurities 
and to give useful information is by far the most interesting part of the work of 
editing, being less mechanical and calling for more originality than any other 
part. A thorough knowledge of the methods of statute making, the statute 
system and the law generally of the state is essential. 

The session laws of a state like New York are replete with errors, avoid- 
able and unavoidable, due to the method of enacting legislation. During a ses- 
sion lasting on the average about five months some three to four thousand bills 
are introduced and printed. Of these about one thousand pass both houses of 
the Legislature and are sent to the Governor. About three-quarters of these are 
rushed through the Legislature during the ten days before adjournment, and sent 
to the Governor for his action. The Governor must act on these within thirty 
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days or they fail of enactment. The consequent confusion results in errors, typo- 
graphical, stenographic and clerical. Many are due simply to lack of knowledge 
of the statute system of the state. As has been said the editor in the office of 
the Secretary of State calls attention to certain of these errors by a foot note 
reading: “So in original.” To this note the State Library is at liberty to add 
where the error is not apparent. For instance where a word was omitted and 
was not to be easily supplied from the context, the explanation is added that 
the word, giving it, appeared in the original draft of the bill but was left out in 
engrossing. Discrepancies in schedules of articles or sections and in numbering 
sections are explained. So, the use of a wrong word, like “armories” for 
“armorers”’, “public” for “publicity”, where the wrong word makes sense but 
does not conform to the legislative intent. 

A common error in the text, one most disconcerting too to the user, is a 
wrong citation of or reference to another statute. All such references should 
be carefully checked. The correct reference is given in a foot note followed by 
the words “evidently intended,” or preceded by the words, “Should read.” 
Usually the error is apparent and the correction easily made, but often the 
editor's knowledge of the statutes and his ingenuity are taxed to the utmost. 
These errors consist of wrong references to the title, year or chapter. Where 
one of these is wrong and the others right, it is fairly easy to find the right 
citation. For instance where the Code of Criminal Procedure does not fit, a 
trial of the Code of Civil Procedure generally reveals that that was intended. 
So where either the year or chapter is wrong a little trying around usually 
brings to light what was intended. But where all are wrong it is only by 
patient research that the correct reference can be found. Sometimes the chap- 
ter or the year is omitted and the other given, and the omission should be 
supplied. 

Another source of confusion that is cleared up for the user is what may be 
called conflicts. These consist of the amendment of identical laws or parts of 
laws and the passage of identical laws by different acts at the same session and 
the addition of different new sections or other parts of the same law with 
the same numerical designations. The same section or other part of a law is 
often amended several times at the same session. This is done sometimes inten- 
tionally, sometimes inadvertently and very often because different and non- 
related bills amending the same section or other part are passed. Under the 
best authority, in New York, the last approved by the Governor prevails. The 
user is referred, by means of foot notes, forward to the later enactments and 
back to the prior enactments, it being indicated whether or not amendments 
made in the earlier ones are incorporated in the later ones. Sometimes earlier 
amendments are but partially incorporated in the later amendments, and this is 
noted. In like manner references are made to other acts of the same session 
which affect or refer to, but do not amend, the act in hand. Subsequent repeals, 
express or by implication, of an act or a part thereof, are noted. 

Enactment of identical subject matter is frequently effected in different acts 
of the same session. Occasionally entire acts are identical, but usually this sort 
of conflict will be found in subdivisions of acts. Where the entire acts are 
identical it will usually be found that identical bills introduced in the two houses 
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of the Legislature have been passed and approved. A foot note to each act 
apprises the user. Sometimes the acts are substantially identical with minor dif- 
ferences. The foot note indicates these. Separate, though not identical, acts 
of the same session referring to the same subject, are likewise cross-referred. 

Where different sections or subdivisions of the same law, having the same 
numerical designation are added, whether at the same or different sessions, the 
user is entitled to be apprised of the fact so that he may know that they are not 
identical. The differentiation is indicated by foot notes. 

Frequently an act which purports to amend several sections will, upon ex- 
amination, be found not to have affected one or more of them. This is extremely 
puzzling to the user. This comes from the fact that the bill as originally intro- 
duced attempted to amend all the sections stated, but in course of passage it has 
been so amended that one or more sections have been restored to their original 
form and on approval remain without change. Again we find acts referred to 
as amendatory which are so in fact though not amending another act in terms. 
Again an act is amendatory though not expressly so stated to be. Information 
on these points is given. Where an amendatory act is amended reference is 
given to the original or basic act. 

Where a separate act supersedes or otherwise affects matter contained in 
a revision, but does not expressly repeal or otherwise refer to the latter, cita- 
tion to the revision is given. 

The law provides: “Suitable references to existing general or consoli- 
dated laws, codes or special or local laws may be made in foot notes or other- 
wise.” We find in the session laws expressions like this: “Such bonds shall be 
issued as provided in the village law.” In this and similar cases where possible, 
the references to the exact section or sections are given. Of course where the 
provision is spread too generally through the law and the exact references cannot 
be given no attempt is made to annotate. So the location of such laws as the 
“condemnation law” is given, for this law is not a separate enactment but a chap- 
ter of the Code of Civil Procedure. So where an officer is required to take the 
oath of office, the sections relating to the oath, as found in the state Constitution 
and the Public Officers Law, are referred to. So the citations are supplied in 
case of such expressions as “acts amendatory or supplementary thereof” and “as 
directed by the Constitution.” Some acts are repeated session after session in 
substantially the same form, usually differing merely as to the period affected. 
Here citation to the last preceding similar act is given. Often references are 
found to revisions prior to the last or to older laws that have been incorporated 
into a revision. In such a case the translation into the latest revision is given. 

An important source of legislation is found in the decisions of the courts. 
How often do we find in them the phrase “This is a matter, not for the courts, but 
for the Legislature.” Where a court decision is responsible for an act a citation 
to it is invaluable as a key to the legislative intent. In most cases the resultant 
legislation is a repeal or modification to satisfy a constitutional objection. But 
you also find enlargements of the legislative intent, of definitions and of powers 
of officers and commissions where the Legislature has considered the interpre- 
tation of the courts too narrow. The citation of decisions referred to in laws is 
also given. The editor must watch the court decisions of his state and of the 
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United States. Where he suspects that a court ruling is the motive for an act, 
a line to the introducer of the bill will usually produce the desired information. 
Where a law (the Workmen’s Compensation Law) was re-enacted because of 
doubtful constitutionality, a note to that effect was inserted. 

Akin to the light thrown upon a law by a court decision is the reason fur- 
nished by the report of a commisssion appointed to draft the bill. A brief ex- 
tract from the report is given or at least a reference to the report. Memoranda 
of the Governor filed upon approval of the law and opinions of the Attorney- 
General are given for like reasons. 

Since the State Library has been editing the session laws three acts recom- 
mended by the Commissioners for the Promotion of Uniformity of Legislation 
in the United States have been made laws in New York. These are the Bills of 
Lading Act, the Sale of Goods Act, and the Stock Transfers Act. In each case 
a note indicated the source of the law. Modifications of the act as recommended 
by the Commissioners, in the act as passed, to conform to certain local law or for 
other reasons, were noted. 

The result of a referendum vote is inserted, provided of course that the 
election be held prior to the time of going to press. Other instances of an- 
notating the text are: pointing out items in the appropriation bill which were 
repassed by the Legislature notwithstanding the objection of the Governor; 
and an erroneous referendum in a proposed constitutional amendment which 
prevented its submission to the people. 

Reference has been made to other matters required by law to be published 
with the session laws. The requirements for this publication are scattered through 
various laws. The following, except those enumerated in § 45 of the Legislative 
Law, are those now so published: amendments to the rules of the Court of 
Appeals for the admission of attorneys; deeds ceding lands to the United States; 
deeds of lands acquired by the United States for public defense; resolutions of 
county boards of supervisors establishing disputed town boundaries, and altering 
and erecting towns; table showing optional city charters adopted. These are an- 
notated in a manner similar to the session laws. 

So much for the annotation of the text of the laws. We will now take up 
the preparation of the tables showing changes in the laws. Up to the time the 
State Library took over the work of editing these tables merely showed the 
changes for the year of the session. In 1910 it was decided to cumulate the table 
of changes in the Consolidated Laws (the New York revision of 1909), the idea 
being taken from the cumulative table published with the Massachusetts session 
laws. The tables consist of four sets: I, Showing changes in the Consolidated 
Laws; II, Showing changes in the Code of Civil Procedure; III, Showing changes 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure; IV, Showing changes in all other laws. The 
Consolidated Laws table has been cumulated from 1909 through the session of 
1918. However the publication, provided for in 1919, of a supplement to the 
Statutory Record of General Laws published in 1909, will allow of the discon- 
tinuance of the cumulation after 1918. A statutory record of laws other than 
general laws published 1911 gave a start, in 1912, for a cumulative table of laws 
other than the procedural codes and the Consolidated Laws. Provision for a sup- 
plement to this record, to be published with the session laws of this year, allows 
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of the discontinuance of this cumulation. Cumulation of the tables for the pro- 
cedural codes has not been deemed necessary, as these codes amended to date, in 
pocket edition form, are published annually by private enterprise and are obtain- 
able at small cost. The Massachusetts tables give references not only to amenda- 
tory acts but to acts that refer to or affect the law. Our tables merely show the 
actual changes in the law made by amendment, addition or repeal. Concededly 
the Massachusetts tables are more helpful, but lack of time owing to the exten- 
sive other departments of editing which the New York State Library undertakes, 
and lack of space, owing to the fact that these tables are repeated in each volume, 
have prevented the inclusion of tables of the Massachusetts type. 

The State Library has endeavored to produce a scientific session law index, 
and we feel that our index is second to none, if not, indeed the best. The work 
of indexing is in the hands of one person, subject to the supervision of the edi- 
tor. To date our indexers have been experts in that line with “big” experience. 
Our first task was to establish a set of useful and necessary index headings. 
Those in the indexes we inherited were gone over and the non-useful rejected 
and the defective perfected. Many new, especially comparative legislation, head- 
ings were introduced. Considerable repetition was eliminated by the judicious 
use of new cross-references and the indexing of local legislation made less cum- 
bersome. 

The tables of amendments and the index published annually with the session 
laws are repeated in each volume. The question has been brought up, from time 
to time, whether it would not be desirable to publish the tables and index in the 
last volume only. It is urged that by so doing a considerable expense for print- 
ing and binding would be saved and that the bulk of the session laws would be 
greatly decreased. An increase in the length, not necessarily the number, of ses- 
sion laws and the practice of cumulating the tables of amendments has caused 
this supplementary matter to increase to considerable proportions. For instance, 
the tables and index appended to the 1915 session laws consist of 415 pages, prac- 
tically one-third of each of the three volumes. Had these been omitted from the 
first and second volumes, there would have been a total saving of 830 pages, 
about the equivalent of an entire volume of text without index and tables. The 
matter of omitting the tables and index from all but the last volume had been 
suggested by the state printer and by several attorneys. The suggestion was 
finally taken up by the Secretary of State and the Director of the State Library 
and they concluded that in the absence of a demand from members of the bar, 
for whose convenience the repetition had been made, they would not be justified 
in making the change. The Secretary of State and the Director of the State 
Library assumed a neutral attitude on the question and awaited an expression of 
sentiment from members of the bar. It was deemed best that the matter be laid 
before the meeting of the New York State Bar Association. Accordingly a resolu- 
tion was introduced before that association on January 15, 1916, urging that the 
repetition be discontinued. A similar resolution had been adopted by the Brooklyn 
Bar Association the day before. The law librarian of the State Library explained 
the custom, and the attitude of the Secretary of State and the Director of the State 
Library. After a rather thorough discussion the resolution was lost. And the 
State Library feels itself bound by the decision of the association. 
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In conclusion, the cost of the work of editing may be of interest. This of 
course varies with the number and volume of the laws of a session, and any 
figures must be average and estimated and approximate. With the exception of 
a stenographer who is employed for a period of three months especially for this 
work, the members of the regular law library staff perform the work, to the 
serious detriment, you may believe, of their library duties for, in the aggregate, 
about three months of each year (we have annual sessions). So that with the 
exception of that for the stenographer’s salary, no special appropriation is made for 
this purpose. The following is a fairly approximate estimate : 


Seber OE CE oon oid ocncicccwdecacicessdeengansen $ 500 
Ry OE BI sk 6:5: 5:0006 ohn sd cdesnniedads iene 375 
SURREY GE SION nooo c co sctdeccsnccvndecsseedes 225 
SARNTEES CE GENET GHTIIOEG oo o's osccc es ccesenesesecns 200 

TOM. cviacvcvksevedivecasihdeetideaasesiigaas $1,300 


This excludes entirely the cost of extra printing and paper, of which I have 
no data to form even an estimate, and the services of the staff of the Secretary of 
State. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR ON ANGLO. 
AMERICAN LEGAL LITERATURE 


By FRepericK C. HIcks, 
Law Librarian, Columbia University. 


The great conflict which began in 1914 and which still shows no sign of 
abatement clearly raised the issue between the rule of law and the rule of 
force. The issue is national as well as international in character, because the 
real conflict is between systems of law, government and political philosophy. 
These systems are pictured in the public and private law of the respective 
countries involved. In time of peace this picture alters its aspect only by 
minute variations; but in time of war the changes are kaleidoscopic. Law 
books are negatives on which the picture is recorded and by means of which 
the positive evidence of these changes may be studied. We entertain no 
doubt as to which system of law, which concept of civilization, will survive; 
but we know also that even the victorious nations must bear permanent marks 
of the conflict. In the enactments of legislatures, the decisions of courts, and 
above all in the law-making ordinances, proclamations and rulings of admin- 
istrative officers, departments and commissions, are being laid down in prac- 
tice the foundations for new policies and theories of government. Tendencies 
are showing themselves which will strengthen into accepted doctrines of law 
and government, and which in the future will be the study of the lawyers, 
historians and political scientists. Our whole social fabric is being woven 
anew. 

On those of us, lawyers and librarians, who are constrained to remain at 
home to form a line of defence far in the rear of the actual struggle, there 
rests therefore a double duty. Our accustomed and now prosaic tasks must 
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be performed, and our collections of books must be kept intact. They must 
be built up also with prophetic vision, to meet the demand of the future. It 
is peculiarly our province in the midst of war to prepare for reconstruction 
and peace and to have available and properly catalogued the material which 
is an outgrowth of the war. It is a professional duty for each of us to survey, 
with breadth of view, the effects which the present war has had on legal 
literature. The field is too broad for the vision of one person, for it takes 
in the entire world. I have attempted therefore to contribute to the study 
of only one phase of the subject; namely, Anglo-American legal literature. 
Necessarily the survey is incomplete, but it may serve a useful purpose as a 
basis for further study. 

Before taking up the chief classes of law books in order, some observa- 
tions may be made on the general types of the war literature of law, and 
upon the effect of the war on the production of books. 


CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 

In general, it may be said that the war has brought into unprecedented 
prominence all documentary material. This is especially true in connection with 
the subject of International law. People are becoming accustomed to the 
technical terminology of treaties, agreements, etc., and are more and more 
demanding access to the sources of information rather than being content 
with information at second hand. The immense amount of legislation that 
relates directly to the war and at the same time to every individual in the 
country, has necessitated the reading of statutes. That newspaper or maga- 
zine is the most useful which in addition to explanatory articles prints also 
verbatim documents, treaties, laws and governmental orders. There have 
come to the front also two other subjects, namely, martial law and military 
law. The very fact that ten million men have come under the control of the 
national armed service requires that they know the rules of military and naval 
law. The remainder of the population has had its attention called to the dis- 
tinction between martial law and military law. All other legal literature 
directly the outgrowth of the war falls into two classes, namely, laws, 
decisions, orders, proclamations, rulings, treatises, etc., which have to do with 
the conduct of the war; and books which seek to apply general legal prin- 
ciples to questions arising out of the war. It is here that the test is being 
made whether the so-called immutable principles of the law are really immu- 
table. It is here that we are learning to what extent reliance can be had on 
the courts and when the hurry call must be sent out to the executive and the 
legislature to meet new and unforeseen contingencies. 


PropucTion oF LAw Books. 


One effect of the war has been to reduce the production of law books. 
Statistics compiled from the American Library Annual’ show that the average 
annual output of law books, exclusive of serials, during the four years prior 
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to the war, and the four years since the beginning of the war, has dropped 
from 319 to 211 in England, and from 728 to 313 in the United States. The 
fact that in the year 1917 only 146 legal works were printed in Great Britain 
would seem to make it unnecessary for the English Government to put into 
effect its reputed intention of “suppressing the publishing business in whole 
or in part as a non-essential industry.” As far as law books are concerned, 
the minimum number now being issued unquestionably is essential, for the 
war has given added value to certain classes of law books hitherto little con- 
sulted. 

Various reasons have been given for the decrease in the production of 
law books. The publishers point to the high cost of paper, of binding, and of 
labor, to say nothing of the scarcity of men and of skilled editors. Added to 
the above is an even more influential reason, namely, a falling off in the 
demand. Perhaps it would be better, however, to say that once more the 
genuine law of supply and demand is being allowed to operate. In other words, 
under present conditions it is scarcely possible for enterprising publishers to 
create an artificial demand for law books. The attempt would be too pre- 
carious. 

It may well be that the forced decrease in the production of law books 
is a blessing in disguise. Since the days of Coke, lawyers and judges have 
complained bitterly of the flood of books by which they were being sub- 
merged. In modern times we hear of the “welter of decisions” and “the morass 
of statute law.” Bar associations report at length upon means for reducing 
the volume of law reports, and critics have an unfailing topic when they 
decry the degeneration of legal text-books. The necessity for economy and 
reliance on natural rather than artificial demand may prevent the publication 
of a few unnecessary new editions, supplementary volumes, etc. A few 
elaborate reprints of law reports may be avoided. There may be a temporary 
escape from additional sets of unreported decisions, and a few less scissors- 
and-paste-pot-text-books may be produced. By elimination there may be a 
genuine elevation in the standard of current legal literature. This will leave 
room for the production of those books which are actually of value. It is not 
conceivable that any great work upon which genuine scholarship is being ex- 
pended will be lost to us by some further delay. Such works may even ripen 
into fruitfulness by the passage of time. 

In passing it may be well to notice the effect on the librarian of this 
decrease in the volume of law book production. Unfortunately the decrease 
is attended also with an increase in the actual cost of those books which are 
issued. Digests, statutory revisions, encyclopedias, treatises, etc., now cost 
from $7 to $10 a volume as compared with $4 to $7 before the war. The sub- 
scription price of many American, English and British Colonial law reports 
and legal periodicals has been raised. The increase is unfortunately in the 
cost of just those books which libraries cannot dispense with even tempo- 
rarily. Libraries are called upon also for increased expenditures for binding. 
The price of binding has been raised nearly 50%. It thus appears that even 
with no reduction in appropriations, law libraries are apt to have no balance 
at the end of the year. Many libraries which depend upon membership fees 
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and subscriptions have suffered a decrease in income due to the cancellation 
of membership by lawyers who have entered the national service. 

Those libraries, however, which even during the war have a sufficiency 
of funds now have an excellent opportunity to build up their collections by a 
proper selection of important books already in print. All of us have the 
opportunity and duty, during the lull in book purchasing, of re-organizing 
and re-cataloguing our collections, and preparing ourselves for a fuller share 
in service to readers and scholarship. We need to exemplify Mr. Schwab’s 
maxim by succeeding with what we have. 


STATUTES. 


Perhaps the most notable effect which the war has had in the field which 
we are now discussing is the change in the character of the material con- 
tained in statute law books. ‘The nations were confronted with new con- 
ditions which could not be met without new legislation. Never in history has 
it been necessary in Anglo-Saxon peace-loving countries to think with such 
rapidity and to act with such haste upon matters of vital importance. Whether 
the system of government were parliamentary or constitutional made no dif- 
ference. The thing must be done and without delay. If the legislative system 
did not permit immediate action by the legislature, then action must be taken 
by the executive. By proclamations, ordinances, and rules and regulations the 
situation must be met, unless a general law could be passed leaving its details 
to be worked out by administration and executive. Thus it comes about that 
nearly the whole content of the statute law books of England and America, 
since they respectively entered the war, is made up of what has been called 
“emergency legislation.”” An examination of the Public General Statutes of 
Great Britain beginning with 5 and 6 George V will show this. Immediately 
there were passed such acts as the following: Defence of the realm con- 
solidation, Government war obligations, Trading with the enemy, Execu- 
tion of war facilities trusts, National insurance for the Navy and Army, Wills 
of seamen and marines, Injuries in war compensation, Courts’ emergency 
powers, British ships transfer restriction, University and colleges emergency 
war powers, Naval discipline, War power over the customs, Naval marriages, 
Legal proceedings against enemies, Fugitive offenders, Ministry of muni- 
tions, Munitions of war, War loan, Prize courts, Limitation on price of 
coal, Restriction on the increaSe of rent and mortgage interest, War chari- 
ties, War loan investment in municipal savings banks, Gifts for land settle- 
ment by soldiers and sailors, Liability for explosion of munitions, Volunteers. 

The number of acts passed was not greatly increased, but their character 
was changed. On the other hand, the volume of Statutory Rules and Orders 
was increased and their character also changed. The index to the three 
volumes for I915 contains such headings as the following: Admiralty, Air- 
craft, Aliens, Ammunition, Communication with the Enemy, Contraband of 
War, Emergency Powers of Courts, Courts Martial, Defence of the Realm. 

So complicated did the English war legislation and the executive orders 
and regulations resulting from it become, that in September, 1914, there was 
published by authority, under the editorship of Alexander Pulling, a “Manual 
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of Emergency Legislation”? in which were brought together all the acts of 
Parliament, proclamations and orders passed and made in consequence of the 
war up to September 30, 1914. Since that time there have been published 
three permanent supplements to this Manual. In addition, several special 
manuals have been published under the same auspices, giving in more detail 
the regulations on the subjects selected. For instance, there is a Manual of 
Emergency Legislation especially relating to the defence of the realm.* It 
has already appeared in its fourth enlarged edition, and is kept up to date 
by monthly editions containing the defence of the realm regulations. There 
is also an extensive Food Manual‘ and a special edition relating to financial 
matters.° 

The statute law books relating to the war are no less voluminous in 
some of the British colonies than in the mother country. In Canada, for in- 
stance, there was published in 1915 a volume entitled “Copies of Proclama- 
tions, Orders in Council, and Documents Relating to the European War.”® 

It is stated in the preliminary pages that on the representation of the 
Secretary of State the Privy Council deem it desirable to prepare and publish 
“all proclamations, orders in council and dispatches published in the Canadian 
Gazette and such documents as appear in the London Gazette as may be of 
interest to Canadians, together with other public documents referred to in 
the Gazettes aforesaid.” The reason for publication is stated to be that these 
documents “have the force of statutes” and are required to be referred to con- 
stantly by those interested in dealing with such subjects as contraband, trad- 
ing with the enemy, and allied subjects. The original publication of 142 
pages has already had four supplements, each of which exceeds its predeces- 
sor in size, so that the last supplement fills 964 pages. One reason for the 
increase in size of the successive supplements is that to an unusual degree 
the “Governor General in Council” has during the war been substituted as a 
legislative body for the Canadian Parliament. An example of this is found in 
the period from September 20, 1917, to March 18, 1918, during which time 
no parliament was in session. In these six months many of the most im- 
portant legislative enactments of the war in Canada were made, including 
practically all of those which parallel the important war legislation in the 
*Pulling, Alexander. October 21, 1917. London. His Ma- 
Manual of emergency legislation com- jesty’s Stationery office, Jan., 1918. 


prising all the acts of Parliament, pro- *Pulling, Alexander. 


en gg orders, st ch et Fee Manual of emergency legislation. Finan- 
a b in saggy ob Hie M e a. cial edition. Comprising all the acts of 
enti er 30, a. SRSSR, S58 Seapeey 5 Parliament, proclamations, orders, etc., 
stationery ofiice, I9t4. passed and made in consequence of the 
Supplement No. 1 superseded by Sup- war and especially affecting financial 
guaek we ob Ticnanther & take interests to June 4, 1915. London. His 

o April 31, 1915. Majesty’s Stationery office, 1915. 


2 
Supplement No. 3 t x ; é 
Supplement No. 4 to August 31, 1915. °Copies of proclamations, orders in council, 
?Pulling, Alexander and documents relating to_ the Euro- 

oes of the realm manual. 4th ed. pean war, compiled by the Department 
Revised to May 31, 1917. London. His of the yyy Pee ages! of Canada. 
Majesty’s Stationery office. 1917. Ottawa, Govt. Printing office, 1915. 
‘Pulling, Alexander not Sunpeeneet: tone 

Food (supply and production) manual. 2d Supplement 1916. 
First enlarged edition superseding Food ——34 Supplement 1917. 
supply manual of May, 1917, revised to ——4th Supplement 1917. 
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United States. Among these are the enforcement of the Military Service Act, 
conscription of men for the army, creation of the War Committee and the 
Reconstruction Committee as sub-committees of the Cabinet, and the forming 
of two new Departments, those of the Immigration and Colonization and of 
Soldiers’ Civil Reéstablishment. Other decrees have to do with shipbuilding, 
the establishment of a Department of Public Information, creation of a War 
Trade Board, Civil Service Reform, national registration of man and woman 
power, creation of the Canadian Food Board. By order in council prohi- 
bition was put into effect in all Canada except Quebec, where it becomes 
effective in May, 1919. From the above statement it will be seen that no 
conception of the legislative activities of Canada can be had without recourse 
to the orders in council. A Manual of War Legislation for New Zealand’ has 
also been issued. 

In the United States the federal legislation of the year 1917 related 
chiefly to the war and much of the state legislation was framed in order to 
uphold the hands of the federal government. In fact, one important in- 
fluence of the war has been to hasten the evolution which has been going on 
in federal power. A direct result of this hastened evolution has been the 
publication of two books compiled by Mr. John A. Lapp. In the first of 
these, “Important Federal Laws’’,* the editor makes the following introduc- 
tory observations in justification for the publication: “The growth of federal 
power,” he says, “has been marked during the last few years, the concrete 
evidence of which is found in the many acts of Congress which regulate busi- 
ness. Twenty years ago it was hardly necessary for the lawyer or business 
man to refer to federal acts in the conduct of everyday affairs. The state laws 
governed the business relations of men almost entirely. This condition has 
completely changed and now scarcely any business can be done involving 
shipments across state lines without consulting federal laws. The number of 
restrictions in the interest of the common welfare which the federal govern- 
ment has thrown about business makes the consultation of federal laws im- 
perative.” The speed in development of federal power is emphasized by the 
fact that of the important acts included in the volume, more than. two-thirds 
were enacted or completely revised since 1910, and that more than one-half 
of the acts have been passed, revised, or amended since June, 1916. As a 
companion volume to the above Mr. Lapp issued “Federal Rules and Regula- 
tions’.® This volume includes the various regulations, proclamations and 
orders issued by departments, commissions and boards under the authority 
of Congress, which as a practical matter have all the effect of statutes them- 
selves. In this book is the concrete evidence that the national government 
exercises not only an extensive legislative power over the whole country, but 
that the administrative functions of the departments are of no less importance 
to the individual. 


"Christie, J. Important federal laws, Indianapolis. 
Manual of the war legislation of New B. F. Bowen & Co., 1917. 
Zealand in force on 30th September, *Lapp, John A 


1916. London, Sweet & Maxwell. Federal rules and regulations. In- 


*Lapp, John A. dianapolis. B. F. Bowen & Co. 10918. 
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It was the original intention to keep these two books up to date by means 
of supplements, and one supplement was issued containing the important fed- 
eral laws of 1917. This plan, however, has been abandoned and there has 
been established a new periodical entitled “Federal Law Quarterly”,!® the 
first number of which appeared in April 1918. By means of this Quarterly the 
publishers propose to keep the two books up to date and in addition from time 
to time publish articles and comment on federal laws and regulations. 

The effect of the war upon state legislation has been greater than would 
appear from a casual examination of the session laws. Laws which do not 
appear to have any relation to the war often on examination are found to have 
been produced by social conditions directly resulting from the war, and more- 
over, many statutes are wholly attributable either to the desire or to the 
necessity of following in the wake of the federal legislation. The whole 
question of state legislation is best summarized in the Annual Report of the 
American Bar Association Committee on “Noteworthy changes in Statute 
law”. The Report for 1917 (American Bar Association Report, pages 365- 
435) devotes five pages to the war legislation of the states. The chief statutes 
relate to the registration of aliens, the war power census, food supply protec- 
tion, councils of national defence, protection of life, maintainance of public 
order, seizure of buildings, railroads, etc., for military purposes, lazy men’s 
laws, espionage and sedition, increased penalties for crimes which might have 
a bearing upon the war, reorganization of state militia, and moratorium. A 
preliminary report of this committee for 1918 appears in the American Bar 
Association Journal for July, 1918. The legislation directly attributable to 
the war has in a number of states been reprinted in pamphlet form. For in- 
stance in Massachusetts there is a pamphlet entitled “Executive Proclama- 
tions and War Legislation, June, 1917”."2 In it are brought together the 
executive and legislative acts of Massachusetts passed “during the momentous 
days attending upon the entry of the United States of America into the world 
war.” A similar pamphlet has been published by the state of Maine’ and it 
is likely that the example will be followed by other states. 

REPORTS. 

Undoubtedly the war has had a salutary influence upon the publication 
of case law. No new sets of reports have been announced for publication 
except those directly demanded by the war, whereas a number of sets already 
started have been suspended temporarily, and in other sets the current issues 
have been reduced in size. Among those which have suspended publication 
are the English Reports Annotated, of which no volumes have been issued 
since 1915. It is stated by the publishers that the entire staff of this publica- 


*Federal Law Quarterly; a periodical con- “Emergency war measures enacted by the 


taining the authentic text of important seventy-cighth legislature of the state 
federal laws, amendments and federal of Maine, together with the proclama- 
rules and regulations. Indianapolis. tion of the Governor regarding the 
Federal Publishing Co., 1918- registration of aliens; also the ruling of 

the Attorney General’s department in- 

“Executive proclamations and war legisla- terpreting the Explosive Law. Com- 
tion, June, 1917. Printed under the piled under the direction of the Secre- 
direction of the Secretary of the Com- tary of State at Augusta, Maine, April 
monwealth. Boston. Wright & Potter 17, 1917. Waterville. Sentinel Publish- 
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tion is serving in the trenches. It has been announced that Vol. 161 of Eng- 
lish Reports, full reprint, will be the last until the end of the war. A num- 
ber of sets are now being issued in fewer parts per annum than formerly. Canada 
Supreme Court Reports now appear in 4 parts instead of 5. The same change 
has been made in the Commonwealth Law Reports (Australia). The Ontario 
Law Reports, originally having 5 parts per volume, now have only 4. The 
Public Utility Reports have reduced their issues per volume from 8 to 4 
parts. The New Zealand Awards under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, beginning with Vol. 17 (1916) are combined with the New 
Zealand Reports for the period of the war. 

On the other hand, three new sets of Prize Cases have been started, viz., 
British and Colonial Prize Cases,’* Lloyd’s Prize Cases** and the South 
African Prize Court Cases,” after completing 111 pages have apparently been 
abandoned. Another group of reports has been started containing decisions 
relating to the Munitions of War Acts.’6 

DIGEsTs. 


We have already noted some of the effects which the war has produced 
among law reports. Of course, these changes in the volume and content of 
case law will be reflected also in the digests, and the digests give us at least 
one means of checking up the variations in case law. An examination of 
Mew’s Digest brings out some interesting comparisons. If we examine the 
heading War in the original edition of the Digest and then in the supple- 
mentary volumes, it is found that the litigation of one year nearly doubles 
that for an extensive period prior to the war. In the original edition under 
the heading War there are four subdivisions: 


(1) In general (3) Prize of war 
(2) Foreign enlistments (4) War indemnity 


and the items under these headings occupy 11% pages. In the 1916 supple- 
ment. the schedule reads as follows: 


(1) Defence of the realm (3) Prize of war 
(2) Trading with the enemy (4) Munitions. 


There are cross references also from Alien Enemies to the heading Alien, 
and from Effect of the War on Contracts to Contract, Sale of Goods, and Ship- 
ping. The items under all of these headings which relate directly to the Euro- 
pean War fill 20 pages. The 1917 supplement under the heading War retains 
the same subdivisions and fills 19 pages. 


*British and colonial prize cases; reports of “Cases decided in the prize courts of South 


prize cases decided during the present 
war in the courts of Great Britain and 
the overseas dominions under the gen- 
eral editorship of A. Wallace Grant. 
London. Stevens & Son, 1916- (Issued 
in parts. Vol. 1 edited by Trehern.) 


*Lloyd’s Reports of Prize Cases heard be- 


fore and decided by the Right Hon. Sir 
Samuel Evans during the European war 
which began in August, 1914. Reprinted 
from “Lloyd’s List” by direction of 
the committee of Lloyd’s and edited 
by John Bridge Aspinall. London. 
Lloyd’s, 1915- (Vol. 1, 1915; vol. 2, 
1917; vol. 3, 1917). 


Africa (Juta). (No title page, no pub- 
lisher. Columbia University Law Li- 
brary has only 111 pages.) 


* Appeals from munitions tribunals (5 and 


6 Geo. 5, ¢.54 and c.g99; Munitions 
tribunals appeal rules, 1916). Reported 
by R. F. Stubbing. London. Incor- 
porated Council of Law Reporting for 
England and Wales, 1916- 2v. 


*Munitions of war acts, 1915-1916. Scottish 


appeal reports. Edinburgh. Wm. 


Hodge *& Co. 1916- (Part 1, No. 1, is- 
sued July, 1916. Up to June 6, 1918, 
only 10 parts had been issued. The last 
is dated May, 1918). 
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It will be seen from the above that in Mew’s Digest material directly 
relating to the legislation and litigation of the European War is grouped un- 
der the heading War, with, however, cross references to other subjects which 
are found in any digest. No attempt has been made to bring together under 
one heading all of the material relating to the war. 


A slightly different method has been used in the Law Reports Digest. 
In the 1916 Annual there are no items under the heading War, but there are 
cross references from it to Alien Enemy, Contract, Emergency Legislation, 
Insurance, Prize Court, Sale of Goods, and Shipping. An examination of 
all these headings shows that the items relating directly to the European War 
fill 214 pages approximately. In the 1917 supplement there are 21 pages of 
such material. By far the largest heading is Prize Court and next in size is 
the heading Emergency Legislation. This heading is interesting because it 
has been created to meet the needs of the present war. It is subdivided into 
the following headings: 


(1) Defence of the realm (4) Mortgage 

(2) Lessor and Lessee (5) Munitions. 

(3) Moratorium 

Apparently the attempt is made under the heading Emergency Legisla- 
tion to group much of the new material not formerly requiring a place in the 
digest scheme. Whether or not the further development in law as a result 
of the war will produce further changes and require a revision of schemes of 
classification remains to be seen. It is unquestionably true that a grouping of 
all of the items relating to the European War would at the present time be 
a great convenience, even though at a later period, or in the new edition of 
any digest, the same material were distributed under the accustomed head- 
ings. 

In the United States the war has had practically no influence on the 
form and content of digests. In the last two volumes of the Key Number 
Series, American Digest System, there are only a page and a half of items 
under the heading War in the two volumes combined, while the L. R. A. 
Digest has no items under the heading War, 1916, and only one-fourth of a 
page for the year 1917. The reason is not far to seek. Great Britain, both 
in legislation and in litigation, has felt the effect of the war over a much 
longer period than has the United States. The United States has been able 
to profit by the experience of her sister nation and the occasion for litigation 
has not yet arisen. We may expect, however, in due course of time, many 
novel points to arise which might well be brought out under the heading 
War or some new heading. Unquestionably the users of American Digests 
will be benefitted if, when new material of this special character is to be re- 
corded, a rather full system of cross references is adopted. 


PERIODICALS. 

In more than one respect legal periodicals have been profoundly affected 
by the war. In the first place, it has been difficult for many American law 
school publications to maintain themselves because of reduction in their sub- 
scription lists and because of the drafting of editors to enter the national 
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service. The fréquent change of editors has placed a great burden on those 
who remain behind and great credit is due to the successive boards of editors 
who have sought to maintain the accustomed standard of excellence. A 
number of periodicals, however, have suspended publication. Among these 
may be instanced the Fordham Law Review, the New Jersey Law Review, 
which began in 1915 and of which only two issues were published, the Law 
Magazine and Review of London, and Case and Comment, of which the 
June, 1918, number is the last until the close of the war. Of those which did 
not suspend or change the size of their issues, there are a number which find 
it necessary to reduce the number of issues per year. Instances are the fol- 
lowing: The Calcutta Law Journal, a monthly publication, in 1917-18 issued 
only 7 parts instead of 12. The Canada Law Journal, which was changed 
from a semi-monthly to a monthly in 1915, published only I1 parts instead of 
I2 in the years 1916 and 1917 respectively. The Kentucky Law Journal, a 
monthly, issued only 4 parts for Vols. V and VI respectively. The South- 
western Law Review, a quarterly, issued only 2 parts in 1916-17 and thus far 
only one part in 1917-18. The University of Pennsylvania Law Review and 
American Law Register, which ordinarily issues 9 parts a year, has thus far 
in 1917-18 issued parts 1-6 in 3 parts. 

In spite of the difficulties under which legal periodicals have been labor- 
ing, there has been a notable increase in the number of articles printed 
which relate directly to the European War. An examination of the Index to 
Legal Periodicals under the heading “War” beginning with Ig11 discloses an 
interesting feature. In Ig11I there were only 7 articles listed under this head- 
ing, in 1912, 12 items, in 1913, I5 items, in 1914, 65 items and in I9QI5, 232 
items. In the Index for this year it first became necessary for the editors to 
subdivide the heading War. The 232 items are classified under the following 
headings: 

I. In General. 

Il. Commencement and Existence of War. 

III. Prosecution of War and Liabilities for Exercise of Powers. 

IV. Effect of War on Pre-existing Civil Rights, Liabilities and Remedies. 

V. Enemies and Rights of War as to Persons. 

VI. Enemies’ Property and Rights of War as to Property. 

VII. Liability of Enemies’ Property to Capture and Condemnation. 
VIII. Impressments, Contributions and Requisitions. 
IX. Commercial Intercourse with Enemy. 
X. Neutrals and Neutrality in General. 
XI. Property and Commerce of Neutrals in General. 
XII. Contraband. 
XIII. Blockade. 
XIV. Visit and Search of Vessels. 
XV. Capture of Enemies’ Property on Land. 
XVI. Prize. 
XVII. Military Occupation, Control and Conquest of Territory. 
XVIII. Courts-Martial and other Military Courts, Commissions and Tribunals. 


That the heading War does not by any means include all of the material 
written on allied subjects is shown by the cross references to Aerial Naviga- 
tion, Aliens, International Law, Neutrality Laws. Under the heading Inter- 
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national Law there are about 150 items. In 1916 the number of items under 
the heading War decreased to 147 and in 1917 to 92. 

In passing I cannot refrain from mentioning a defect in the Index to 
Legal Periodicals which becomes apparent whenever one is in search of ma- 
terial on a subject to which it is not easy to assign a definite technical name. 
The Index is now being edited with skill and accuracy according to the plan 
which was adopted by the American Association of Law Libraries. There 
is no ground for criticism nor intention to criticize either the Association or 
the Editor of the Index, but the question is raised whether or not, beginning 
with a new volume, the scheme of headings and cross references should not 
be modified. As now drawn up, the plan provides only for use by lawyers. 
A knowledge of legal terminology is necessary in order to learn what material 
has been indexed. Nearly as much skill is required as is involved in the use 
of a digest, but as even lawyers welcome assistance in the form of descriptive 
word indexes and popular word concordances when they are using digests, so 
there is room, even from the lawyer’s point of view, for popularization of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals. By some means we need to supplement the 
present outline with just ¢hat sort of information that is contained in the 
Descriptive Word Index to the American Digest System. This, of course, 
need not be done in a separate group of references, but should be done as 
an integral part of each issue of the Index. My plan is, therefore, to intro- 
duce into the scheme of subject headings a large number not technically legal 
in character. This already is done to some extent. The plea is for an exten- 
sion of the plan in order that the great mass of material indexed may be of 
use to a larger circle. Only by making the Index serve a larger number of 
people can the subscription list be increased and the income be provided with 
which to extend and improve both the Index and the Law Library Journal. 


TREATISES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


The effect of the war on the publication of treatises has already been 
noted at the beginning of this article. The statistics there given largely re- 
late to treatises, and, of course, the subject matter of those which relate 
directly to the war is as various as the subject matter of legislation and of 
decisions. 

The two great English encyclopedias show the effects of the war in sev- 
eral respects. In the latest supplement to Halsbury’s Laws of England of 
Jan. I, 1917, the editors have attempted to include all emergency legislation 
and all reported cases relating to the war. The Preface especially refers to 
the topics Aliens, and Prize Law and Jurisdiction as practically complete 
works in themselves. Much of the war material, however, is scattered under 
various headings which are listed in the Preface. In fact, the method em- 
ployed is not to bring together the new material but to distribute it accord- 
ing to the accustomed classification. In order, however, to make this ma- 
terial available there has been supplied a “Special Index to War and Emer- 
gency Law”, arranged alphabetically according to subject matter, with ref- 
erences to pages. . 

A somewhat different method has been used in the “Encylopedia of the 
Laws of England.” The Supplement for the year 1914 is characterized in the 
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Preface as a “war” number, and the heading War is much expanded and is 
supplemented by a subdivision for emergency legislation. In the latest cumu- 
lative supplement, 1914-1916, the topic war fills 83 pages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The limits of this article will not permit further discussion of this topic 
and perhaps the article itself may best be brought to a conclusion by refer- 
ence to a few bibliographies which list legal material relating to the war. The 
most ambitious of these bibliographies is by Lange and Berry,** which already 
has 4 volumes. Each volume has subdivisions for International Law, Mar- 
tial Law, Diplomatic Correspondence, Prize Law and Law in general. An- 
other bibliography of value is by Prothero and Philip, !§ of which several edi- 
tions have already appeared. The last brings the list down to June, 1916, 
This list contains sections for Documents, Breaches of International Law, 
Peace and Reconstruction, and Law in general. Like the previous book, it is 
well indexed. A helpful study of “The Legal Literature of the War’’® 
Lindsay Rogers in the Virginia Law Review. It has to do largely with 
works on international law, but a second installment is promised which 
probably will take up other classes of legal literature. Two bibliographies 
which are helpful as lists of documentary material are Sawyer’s “Diplomatic 
History of the European War’”,*° and the “List of References on Europe and 
International Politics’,** issued in 1914 by the Library of Congress. 


is by 


“Lange, F. W. T., and Berry, W. T. *Sawyer, Rollin A. 
Books on the great war: an annotated Diplomatic History of the European 
bibliography of literature issued during War; a list of references in the New 
the European conflict. London. Graf- York Public Library. New York, Pub- 
ton & Co., I915- lic Library, 1917. 

*Prothero, G. W., and Philip, Alex J. “Library of Congress. 
Catalogue of war publications, compris- List of references on Europe and in- 
ing works published to June, 1916. ternational politics in relation to the 
Compiled ... for the Central Commit- present issues. Compiled under the 
tee for National Patriotic Organiza- direction of Hermann H. B. Meyer. 
tions. London. John Murray, 1917. Washington, Govt. Print. off., 1914. 


* Rogers, Lindsay. 
The legal literature of the war (2 Vir- 
ginia Law Review, 92-110, Nov., 1917). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Proceedings of the annual meeting of the American Association of 
Law Libraries held at Saratoga Springs, New York, July 1 to 7, 1918, will 
appear in the October number of the Law Library Journal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor: 

The Library of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., possesses the 
first eight volumes of Cranch’s U. S. Supreme Court Reports, once the property of Chief 
Justice John Marshall and bearing his autograph upon the title pages. As only 33 volumes 
of United States Reports were issued during the lifetime of Chief Justice Marshall, the 
Library mentioned has about one-fourth of his set of these reports. It would be of interest 
to know where the other volumes are located. It would seem that these volumes should be 
collected and placed in a large public institution. As Librarian of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission at Washington, I am interested in locating the other volumes of the set. 
Leroy S. Boyp. 
May 25, 1918. 








NOTES ON LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“The most useful knowledge concerning the law is to know where to find it.” 


(Law librarians and others are requested to send notes appropriate for this page to 
Frederick C. Hicks, Law Librarian, Columbia University, New York City.) 





YEAR BOOK BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A note of three sets of the Year Books of Edward IV which I have re- 
cently examined may be of interest in connection with Table B in Soule’s 
Bibliography in 14 H.L.R. 557-587, Ap. 1901. All are in the original bindings. 
The first is identical with the ninth in Soule’s Table. The composition of the 
other two is as follows: 


YEAR PRINTER DATE YEAR PRINTER DATE 
i ies See 0 * See 1556 (No. 2) - < A rere te 1556 (No. 1) 
Sep araecesl cer 1566 Me Aiates deeue {rere 1558 
Secunda : re 1558 (No. 1) Se wdaekutin SC err 1558 (No. 2) 
Me ited 0 eae 1558 (No. 1) » SPI. Sere 1558 (No. 2) 
* PRS EE ke canner’ 1566 (No. 1) RR ye Se Cl eee 1557 
Disc inecees : err 1557 (No. 1) ee oT rere 1557 (No. 2) 
| eee <a 1567 (No. 1) cy street sre 1556 
_ RE eee | ee 1556 (No. 1) Be tweens an "Sa 1556 (No. 2) 
apie te TOMER. 6 6.0sKace 1556 Feb. 8 er PE csackaaeds 1556 Jan. 25 
10, II, 12) 10, II, 12) 
49 Hen. VI) Tottell......... 1566 49 Hen. V1) | eee n. d. 
ae oe | rr 1566 Deis ac ceca: ; SRA 1559 
GS aaeee ee n. d. | 2¢ AP ene : | eee 1556 
FESR IEE. ere 1556 (No. 2) ees cao 2 eer rere 1556 (No. 1) 
Pi edasanand i eae 1556 (No. 1) eee i Sere 1557 
eee oi peers 1557 (No. 1) CT See TN Sk actinsmcbcad 1557 (No. 2) 
ay ee TRUNOE i.6s ees 0 n. d. ” _ Ree cc) rere 155 
Re ees co  Peeerere 1556 (No. 1) eer 5 pee 1556 (No. 2) 
Oi tcceneas eee n. d. Sia ntetes a eerewrs 1556 (No. 2) 
> RE er rrr n.d. (No. 2) a ey IE okie caensd n. d. (No. 1) 
icwinnades EE cn nacas 1556 (No. 1) Bs onc ane nee , | ee 1550 (No. 2) 


Two of the editions are not included in Soule’s list and appear not to have 


been hitherto recorded :— 

(1) 3 Ed. IV. Tottell, 1558. In that numbered 1, the first line has no symbol and 
reads, De Termino Trinitatis Anno. There are no errors in the folio numbers and it 
has more side-notes than No. 2. In No. 2 the first line is, § De Termino Trinitatis 
Anno III. Folio VI is numbered X, and VIII is numbered XVI. Both have 28 folios 


and the colophons are identical. 
(2) 21 Ed. VI. Tottyll, n.d. In No.1 the first line is, § De Termino Pasche Anno 


XXI. There are no errors in the folio numbers. In No. 2 the first line is, { De 
Termino Pasche Anno. Folio XVII is numbered XII and Folio XLIX is printed 


XLXI. Both have 84 folios and the colophons are identical. 


Some other editions not included in Soule’s list are printed in my List of 
British & Colonial Law Reports. In addition to those I have a note of the 


following :— 


DE WE ik écadcansndesune Tottill 1567 80 folios. 
ke ee Pynson n. d. 12 unnumbered folios. 
LO earn Tottell 1556 56 folios. 

TS eae Tottyl 1555 Sept. 12. 

SE TEE WEEE cc cccccccccces Tottill n. d. 


W. Harotp MAXWELL. 











AMERICAN STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS EXCLUSIVE OF 
SIDE REPORTS 


Revised to August 15, 19/8 


Dates of regu- Latest vol. to 
Publication lar sessions Source appear 
Alabama 
ANNU 6 iccinccccacsen ea Secretary Of SAG00. ..ccccccecsccccce 197 
App. Reports ........ , DUPONT GE Be ccc ccccsccscccces 14 
Session laws ........ QuadrennialSecretary Oe es cdccectanteosenes 1915 2 vols 
IQII, I9QI5, 
etc. 
Alaska 
MOI bk ccsnnaedcess : West Publ. Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 5 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years Secretary of Territory errr 1917 
Arizona ‘ 
re rere rr ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 18 
cisco 
Session laws ........ OCs wanes Beate LIMO cs cccccccsciccsccses 1917 
Arkansas 
PEE cc iccntaneeace 2 F. H. Thomas L. B. Co., St. Louis.. 130 
Session laws ......... Odd "years ee rr 1917 2 vols 
California 
DEED b60c+esedaeeue ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 174 
cisco 
Be, TA. cccsceccses ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 34 
cisco 
Ady. parts for both . . +. Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
sets cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........ccceeees 1916 ex, 1917 
Colorado 
IN er smned nee sma Courtright Publ. Co., Denver........ 61 
App. Reports ........ o oo «= A BU. CR, BRR, vc ccccsccccns 27. Discontinued 
with v. 27 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........cceeeees 1917 
Connecticut 
PS ai eaiiccewaes phe Banks L. P. Co. N. Y¥. City.i..cccee gI 
Advance parts ....... . Banks L. P. Co, N. Y. City. 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years ED. DARD. nice ccinncddseecenass 1917 
Delaware 
TONE: 0-5 <3 ssdccccene arwild RUG BINNIE 6 gins a 5 d's dk cde s cadena 29 
Chancery Reports .... 4 REORDER ac ocescccoesseoncss 10 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years mecretecy Of State. ccceias dsiscicccccs 1917 
District of Columbia 
PEGE np fesccscapenes ‘2 * a tak Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 46 
aN. . 
Acts of Congress per- Annual Commrs. of D. C..............00008 1915-16 
taining to 
Florida 
Reports .....sccccceee . G. T. Whitfield, Clerk Supreme Ct.. 73 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years Secretary of Peiicts./ccknsdosken 1917 gen. & 
spec. 
Georgia 
DD + ccasssecesecs oe SE DOD cccccnatinctaciadee’ 146 
App. Rep. ....cccceece oe ND BI ons oc0vececnssneses 20 
Session laws ........ Fam «= Ce 6. 6 0 0h od sdcedcceddces 1917 reg. & ex. 
Hawaii 
PR tidindencceses , oe Jas. A. Thompson, Clerk Supreme Ct. 23 
Advance parts ....... . Jas. A. Thompson, Clerk Supreme Ct. 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. 1917 
Idaho 
SE - -. Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 30 


cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............. 1917 








48 
Publication 

Illinois 

OE cist. cwewmeen 

Advance parts ....... 

PE SE, cickmxnsnes 

Circuit Ct. Repts...... 

Sésstom IAWS ..cccsee 
Indiana 

IIL oui cman ou eeian 

ASG. BABOGR cicccvce 

Session AWS ...ccces 
Iowa 

= ls wigtaeh a datas 

Session laws ......- 
Kansas 

OS rr re 

Advance parts ....... 

Session laws 2.2.20 
Kentucky 

CE 3b cad naaanee es 

Advance parts ....... 

Kentucky opinions .. 

Session laws .......-- 
Louisiana 

Reports ......seceeees 

NG TAS dcccsacs 
Maine 

PE ere 

Session laws .......- 
Maryland 

eee near” 

Advance parts ....... 

BONO AWE 6 ccccece 
Massachusetts 

ee 

Advance parts ....... 

Session TAWS ...cccs< 
Michigan 

Reports .....-.eeeeeee 

Session laws .......- 
Minnesota 

a eet Siw drain 

Advance parts ....... 

Session laws ........ 
Mississippi 

RID ii: it dan cman 

Session laws ........ 
Missouri 

| EER eee 
App. Reports ........ 

Session laws ........ 
Montana 

a cpectennones 

Session laws .......- 
Nebraska 

Reports ........+00e0- 

Session laws ........ 
Nevada 

I « cccnnecehbdde 

Session laws .......- 
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Dates of regu- 


lar sessions Source appear 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 282 
Supreme Ct. Reporter 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 206 
‘ T. H. Flood & Co., CR ccecnces 2 
Odd ‘years Secretary of Sis Ce A 1917 
Sea GE TNs i dae ccevscescsece 185 
: BOCSATY GE BARR. cw cccscescvcceces 62 
Odd ‘years EE Ee Mn ncncdccneseveness 1917 
.  T.H. Flood & Co., Chicago......... 178 
Odd years State Law Librarian............eee. 1917 
i eR oe chaise ena ewewed IOI 
. State Librarian 
Odd ‘years ETT Te 1917 
PE BL, i .ccccidavwncnasaus 178 
State Librarian 
4 Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis ......... 15 (Digest v. 2) 
. Even years State MEE co. cdkcloasawssashake IQI7 ex 
COTO OCCT ER 14! 
Even wanes Hecretary GF BGI. 6c cccccccvescoce IQI7 ex 
, MRS DOI 6.5 6 dks 0h icawsccinee 116 
Odd years SE REED 6 cik.ccctaccbdesececed 1916 sp; I9I7 
Kime Biros., Baltimore. ....cccscces. 130 
‘ King Bros., Baltimore 
Even years State I Ns canes reg. 1918 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston......... 228 
: Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Hem “SURGE EGBG kc cin. ccnseccsasisccn 1917 gen. & sp. 
. Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
Odd ‘years State LAPCRSIAS 2 ..ccccccs sonscesess tle Pub> & Loc 
Keefe-Davidson Co., Minneapolis.. 138 
; Keefe-Davidson Co., Minneapolis 
Odd years ONTO GE TUB. oie ncndcccesccsce 1916 ex, I917 
> Stephens Publ. Co., Columbia, 116 
Even years Secretary of State..........ccceeees ex. 1917; reg. 1918 
- F. H. Thomas Law Book Co., 272 
St. Louis 
— . H. Thomas Law Book Co, 198 
St. Louis 
Odd years Secretary of State............. seees 1917 
. Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 54 
cisco 
Odd years State Diy Re ccasccecdendses ex. F ’18 
H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... IOI 
Odd ‘years H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... ex. 1918 
. iy Secretary of State............ padee 39 


Odd years Secretary of State.......... ee naeed 


LAWS 


Latest vol. to 


1917 








LAW 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Dates of regu- 


Publication 
New Hampshire 
Reports 
Advance parts 
Session laws 
New Jersey 
Law Reports 
Equity Reports 
Session laws 
New Mexico 
Reports 
Session laws 
New York 
Reports 
App. Div. Repts....... 
N. Y. Miscellaneous... 
Session laws 
Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above. 
North Carolina 
OS eae 
Session laws 
North Dakota 
Reports 
Session laws 
Ohio 
Reports 
App. Reports 
Advance parts cover- 
ing above 
Session laws 
Oklahoma 
Reports 
Criminal Reports .... 
Session laws 
Oregon 
Reports 


ee 


eeeeeeere 


eeeeeeee 


eee eeeee 


Ce 


eee er eee ee eeee 


Session laws 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports ........ 
Superior Court Repts. 
District Reports with 
advance parts, in- 
cluding advance parts 
in the first two series 
Session laws 
Philippines 
Reports 


eee ener 


ee 


Session laws ........ 
Porto Rico 
MOON cc kcinsdudaces 


Session laws 


Rhode Island 
__. Se RAR re 
Acts and Resolves.... 
ie oy 

South Carolina 
PURO Bio ics cWiccedies 
Advance parts 
Session laws 

South Dakota 
Reports 
Session laws 


lar sessions 

Odd ‘years 
Annual 

Odd years 
Annual 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 
Odd ‘years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Annual 
Annual 
Annual 


Annual 


* Odd ‘years 


Source 


John H. Riedell, Manchester, N. H.. 
John H. Riedell, Manchester, N. H. 
Edson C. Eastman, Concord, N. H.. 


Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J......... 
Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J......... 
Secretary Of Stall... ccccccccssoees 


State Librarian 
SOCOSSTY OE DOANE. 6 v:ciccscccsesconss 


« i Dats Gk, BR, ddaisccceasss 
B. Lyot Co, ATGRS..<0s.000s00c08 
+ ere Cy Fc co cc cceceeee 
, ee es BE s sec dceccces 
. Lyon Co., Albany 


eehcches 


Secretare Of Gtte....ooicsccscccsssses 
Secretary GE Sie. oc snc sccccscese 


Secsetary GE Disbe..cccccessscccoses 
Secnstasy SF BUSI... ccvccccccdices 


(ieeeies 3. Gk, 6 sis décistnsde ents 
Oe OS oa re 
Cleveland L. B. Co. 


DOCONNEy CE BIR s 0.000 cccccsscccses 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 


ee ee ee ee 


ee ee) 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
SOretery CE BRR sk vcs ccccscciceses 


Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia.... 


Becseasy OF Die. 56s sind. 0300005 

Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 
DC. 

Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 
iar <. 

Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 

Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 
D.C 

a eR ren 

er rere ee 

R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C......... 

R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C. 

Secretary OF BOR. occccccnscccnsses 

State Publ. Co., Pierre, S. D......... 


Secretary of i acciccssestead oes 


1917 and 


49 


Latest vol. to 
appear 


77 
1917 
90 
87 
1918 


22 
ex, 


222 
179 
IOI 


1917 and ex. 3 v. 


1917 


2 


13 
1917 
87 
1917 
258 
26 


1Q17 
32 


Pub. 1916-17 


24 
1917 
39 
Ja 1917 
Ja 1917 
107 


1918 


38 
Sp. Mr ’18 
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Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 

Tennessee ; 

EE <i cennnanadaas ie E. a Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 

Session laws ........ Odd years iid... 
Texas , 

POUL 6060s <0neseeee oa% a ge L. Book Publishers, Austin, 

ex. 
Civil Appeale ....6<.. ee T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago......... 
Criminal Reports .... as Southern L. Book Publishers, Austin, 
Tex. 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.............ee00. 
Utah 

I a nnn hemmed ‘ Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 

Session laws ........ Odd years The Kelly Co., Salt Lake Re 
Vermont 

SS ee ee is SRNEE TEOMNOE cc Avccccdcwakaaneowic 

Advance parts ....... . +--+ John i“ Redmond, Reporter, New- 

port, Vt. 

Sessiom laws <...<6<s Odd years State Bp patanssudaneeeeecis 
Virginia 

OO ee ae Secy. of Commonwealth............. 


Advance parts entitled ... Appeals Press, Richmond, Va. 
Va. and W. Va. Ap- 


peals 
Session laws ........ Even years Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
Washington 
EE aad din caches oe Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Advance parts ....... Te Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............eee00. 
West Virginia 
BOUND sxcscsocsevess « «- NE GE BNR eos cccvecccvcceees 
Advance parts (See Virginia) 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........cceeeees 
Wisconsin 
Reports .........-000 . Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 


Biennial compilation ... State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 
by the State Reviser 


Wyoming 
ee : oe LE en rear ee 
Session laws ......e. Odd years BOOS EAR cccncecesdddcesseces 
United States 
ES tee Denies L.. P.. Co, Mh. YF. Cit. ccccccs 
—  § a rr ve Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 
to Tee ... West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn....... 
Porto Rico Federal... ... hasrvess Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 
3 + ee or Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D. C. 


Court of Claims ..... fous Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D. C. 


Latest vol. to 
appear 


139 
Pub. & Priv. 
1917 


108 
63 
79 


1917 & ist, 2d & 
3d called 


1917 


120 


1916 reg. 
08 


1917 
79 


IQI7 reg., extra 
and 2nd extra 


166 
1917 
IQI7 


24 
1917 
245 

61 


157 
9 


46 
52 








